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men of clothiers when they have been traded up in the trade
of cloth-making and weaving three or four years do for-
sake their masters, and do become clothiers and occupiers
for themselves without stock, skill or knowledge " *. The
preamble is again followed by a prohibition against the
manufacture of cloth, except in corporate or market towns 2.
Here, as in its efforts to check the agrarian revolution, the
Tudor monarchy was powerless to divert the tide of economic
change, which was transforming mediaeval conditions and
for good or evil ushering in the modern world. At the
opening of the seventeenth century the Venetian secretary
in England wrote that broad cloth " and especially kersies
are made all over the kingdom in the small hamlets and
villages, and not in the big towns only " 3.
In concluding this survey of the premier English industry, 3
a brief reference may be made to the other branches of Mustna
mediaeval economy. Of the extractive industries the most
important was agriculture, whose history we have already
related. Agriculture gave England the most highly-prized
of her raw materials, namely, wool. This commodity
occupied the place in national estimation now held by coal;
and as the staple article of export it can best be treated in
the chapter on foreign trade *. The other extractive indus-
tries were fishing, and the mining of coal, iron, tin and lead.
The fisheries, coal and iron are considered elsewhere5; it
remains here to speak of tin and lead.
The tin-mining industry enjoys a unique interest, because
of its legendary associations.   Cornish tin was a renowned'
product of Ancient Britain, though the attempt to identify
the Cassiterides of antiquity with a part of Britain has led
1 Ibid. iv. part i. 325.
s How important the cloth trade had become by the reign of Queen
Elizabeth is shown by one of the minutes of the Privy Council, that arrange
ments for the employment of agricultural labourers were to be made " with-
out annoyance to the good towns . . . and cloth-making " : Acts of the
Privy Council, 1586-1587, p. 8. Formerly the interests of industry had
been subordinated to those of tillage: supra, p. 185.
*  State Papers Venetian, x. 105.  For the geographical distribution of the
woollen industries, see Lipson, The History of the Woollen and Worsted
Industries, chapter 6.
*  Infra, pp. 544 seq,              5 Infra, vol. ii. 112, 155 J vol. ui. 147-